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IN AN OLD NOTE-BOOK. 


Noruine, says the psychologist, is ever forgotten ; 
a matter may not recur to the memory when it is 
most required ; it may elude our search into the 
past, for years and years ; but there, in some dark 
corner of the brain, it lies. It may crop out when 
least expected, and when the occasion for its applica- 
tion has long passed by. It does not study our con- 
venience in the least. It is no more opportune 
than the frog which a man comes upon (or says he 
does so) in stone-breaking, shut up in the heart of 
a pebble; but there it is, nevertheless. It is indes- 
tructible. Let anything whatever have occurred to 
us, the recollection of it shall remain indelibly 
engraved within us, whether we are conscious of 
its being there or not. The sight of a landscape, 
the sound of a penny-trumpet, the scent of a 
daffodil—nothing is too sublime or too insignificant 
—may evoke it at once—like the spark set to some 
mine of whose existence we knew nothing, although 
it underlay our house—a wondrous flash of memory, 
which, but for them, would have remained mere 
harmless grain. In mature old age, a picture will 
strike upon the mind from within all on a sudden, 
which struck there only once before from without, 
perhaps half a century ago—an incident, it may 
be, of childhood or school-life, with nothing of 
sufficient importance about it to make it memor- 
able even fora day. Yet it has not been forgotten. 
The old man’s memory, the gossips might have 
remarked, was failing; and they were very likely 
right, so far as the power to recall certain images 
at will was concerned. But the images were 
within him, nevertheless. Yes, somewhere or 
other, cunningly folded up, and hidden away by 
a Hand of power, is the pictorial representation of 
all that has ever happened to him in all his life— 
a vast autobiographical picture-gallery. This is no 
particular privilege of any man; we have, every 
one of us, such a gallery of our own. It matters 
not how these pictures are hung. No human 
Academy Committee can give them any place 
which shall make them look otherwise than they 
are to the Eye for which they are intended. They 


will be seen in their true colours ; and much will 
be extenuated, we humbly hope, and nothing set 
down in malice, we are sure. The texture, too, of 
the canvas will be taken into consideration ; if it 
be coarse and home-spun, that will be allowed for. 

An idea now and then strikes people, when quite 
a novel scene is presented to them in a part of the 
world which they have never visited, perhaps, and 
among people who are total strangers, that they 
have nevertheless witnessed that very scene before ; 
they even seem to recognise the persons, and to 
anticipate with more or less exactness the very 
words which they utter. This has got to be quite 
a fashionable superstition, and some such expe- 
rience has even been supposed to have suggested 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. It 
is probable, however, that this curious feeling 
has been much exaggerated, and that what of 
it has really been undergone, may be set down 
to an association not, indeed, easily accounted for, 
but less mysterious and ‘eerie’ than has been 
imagined. Something in the present fact must 
be so similar to something that has occurred 
in the past, as to produce the impression that the 
occurrences are identical. If the mind were less 
gross, if the windows of the soul were brighter, we 
should probably behold that very scene in our own 
lives, some lineaments of which do actually make 
themselves apparent, although only to our confu- 
sion. If the long panorama of our past might be 
unfolded, we should recognise at once the parti- 
cular picture which had led us into the error in 
question, But if this be the explanation of the 
phenomenon, it is surely in itself sufficiently 
mysterious, The reflection, that we carry about 
with us the imperishable records of our own con- 
duct from the cradle to the grave, is awful and 
sublime enough; nor is it at all mitigated—it is 
rather heightened—by the fact, that we cannot 
recall them at will. Nay, although the slightest 
circumstance may sometimes evoke, as by inad- 
vertently touching a spring, a secret chamber full 
of memories, we often cannot bring one of them to 
mind when wanted, even though we possess the Ad- 
juration—the very Abracadabra—for summoning 
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them from the depths of the past. For, when we 
wish to remember anything very particularly, it is 
the custom of some of us to write down in a pocket- 
book the heads or some abbreviated form of the 
matter in question, whether it be an event, a pro- 
sal, or what not, and we call the thing so written 
own a memorandum. For a week, a month, a year, 
or even longer, this device may serve our purpose ; 
but if we come to look at these memoranda a lus- 
trum or a decade hence, what is but too often the 
use of our Abracadabra then? That certain events 
have really occurred, we know, because here is the 
would-be record of them ; but all that that record 
was intended to remind us of, has vanished away. 
Hence it happens that, to a reflective mind, there 
are few more solemn volumes than one of our own 
old pocket-books; only one, perhaps, in all the 
world that concerns us more nearly, or that is more 
full of mysterious truth. The contents are ve 
likely of the most various kind—economical, 
pathetic, humorous—but all lifted out of the 
commonplace, as being genuine annals of the 
unreturning past; and some more untranslatable 
than Chaldee manuscript, although set down by 
our own hand for our own guidance—hieroglyphics 
of our own Past, which shall on one Great Day, at 
least, be once more made plain to us. 

What delight would the finding of the private 
tablets of J - = Cesar, or the memorandum-book 
of Robespierre, afford to what is called ‘the literary 
world, and others! And yet there would really be 
less in ing matter within them to ourselves than 
would be found in any one of our own memoran- 
dum-books of forty years old. The meaning would 
probably be deciphered with about equal difficulty 
in either case, but in the latter, what a personal 
application it would have! What would I not 
pay a translator, for instance, who could let me 
into the whole history which this old greasy volume 
—written by my own hand near half a century ago 
—affects to chronicle! I extract one of its dark 
sayings at haphazard—To see Dick about M. N. 

An important memorandum, doubtless, at the 
time it was written down, for it has got a cross 
against it, which I do remember I was wont to set 
opposite to matters of particular moment; but 
chee is Dick by this time, and who or what was 
M. N.? I have known sundry Dicks, and can 
recall them with more or less of distinctness; 
but none so far back in my lifetime as must this 
Dick have been. I have no recollection of such a 
fellow-creature whatever ; whether he was man or 
boy, gentle or simple, a friend or an enemy, I know 
no more than the dead, among whom, in all prob- 
a he has long been numbered. And as for 
M. N., there are no limits to the possibilities of 
what those mysterious letters may have signified. 

Here, however, is an enigma even still more won- 
derful—W ola Twoja. Come hither, Rawlinson, and 
subtle Layard, come ; all ye who have given your 
attention to hieroglyphic or Runic Rhyme, po are 
*keen to track Suggestion to her inmost cell’ I 
= ey you, draw around these words, and tell me 
what they signify. I am like an ignorant man 
who, having a jewel left to him, is utterly 
incapable even of approximating to its value, and 
who only knows that it is his. What on earth 
(if it be on earth) can Wola Twoja mean? 

Here is a simple record of the economical sort : 
To pay K. 1.2, 14s. 6d.—Who was K.? I wonder. 
My creditor, as I suppose, for that modest amount ; 


and what had he done to earn it? Was it a just 
debt, legally incurred? or did I lose it to him at 
cards? or was it my subscription paid to his 
Secretaryship towards the (then) new missionary 
enterprise about to set forth to Borriaboola Gha? 
Do not say that it is now of mo consequence, 0 
Reader, for to me, at least, it may still be of the 
last importance. Two pound, fourteen and six- 
pence is an amount to be considered when the 
uestion is raised as to whether it was spent in the 

vil’s service (such as at Cribbage), or in a credit- 
able — to do him a mischief among savage 
—- If it was ill bestowed, when it ought to 

ve been the contrary, I am answerable, you see 
—if you be a logician—for double the money. The 
talent that will be required of me will be worth 
L.5, 93., and must be forthcoming. After all, how- 
ever, perhaps I never paid it. There is no record of 
that event even in hieroglyph. In such case, let us 
hope that it served K. right ; or, at all events, let 
me congratulate myself that the Statute of Limit- 
ations has long ago set me free from all liability. 
But alas, alas, what am I ing of! I can 
indeed defy the Small-debt Courts; but a da 
will come, and cannot now be far distant, when 
shall have to explain matters before a far other 
Assessor than is appointed by my Lord Chancellor, 
and when strictest justice will be done both to K. 
and to me. 

To say good-bye at 29 Weevil Terrace—Does any- 
body know a Weevil Terrace anywhere? I don't. 
I need not ask, does anybody know the people 
who lived, in 1814, at No. 29. The silent tomb, 
and no longer No. 29, in all probability, holds 
them every one. I have said good-bye to them 
for ever. They could not have been very near or 
dear to me, otherwise I should not have found it 
necessary to make any such memorandum. They 
were acquaintances, very likely, picked up at some 
watering-place which I was about to leave; but 
still they were probably persons with whom I have 
been upon a familiar footing ; with whom I have 
conversed and eaten, jested and ed. And now I 
cannot recall one lineament of their features, one 
tone of their voices, nor, with all my pondering, 

ess even at their sex or age. How impossible 
it would have seemed 4 the Ay Ben I bn 
‘saying my -bye’ to them (if I did say it), 
Gueeied he jad arrive wherein I should have 
utterly unlearned the fact of their existence. Is 
it not strange? is it not tremendous? And yet 
how much more tremendous, to reflect that the 
matter is not forgotten, after all. But what we did, 
and what we omitted to do, at that place of which 
we cannot now even recall the name, is inscribed 
somewhere within us in ineffaceable characters, and 
will have to be read out (for all we know) before 
an audience of the whole World. 

Here I stop myself, upon the very brink of a 
week-day sermon of thomable depth. I am 
not so old, I hope, as to be garrulous. What I 
have set down, if it be of any value at all, is 
sufficient. If it suggest reflection, that is all which 
I intended it to do; and I really think it may. 
A great metaphysician once attracted much atten- 
tion by proving the impossibility of forgetting by 
the experiences of drowning men. Most persons 
who have passed through the first stage of drowning 
agree in stating that, while losing their ordinary 


senses, they have been favoured with a most curious 


insight into their own past. A thousand things, a 
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forgotten, and supposed to be erased from their 
eal tablets, have ce up before them in that 
minute of so-called ‘ forgetfulness’ in unfaded 
colours. Their spiritual eye beholds the whole 
avenue of Life, not as a vista seen from the further 
end, but tree by tree. This is very likely true. But 
it does not need that one should be drowned, or 
even run the risk of drowning, to establish for 
one’s self the fact, that ‘nothing is forgotten.” We 
have only to keep a note-book for a few years. 
Many things therein will utterly evade, indeed (as 
we have just now seen), the effort to recall them to 
our mind ; but they have not utterly faded away, 
for all that, nor can they ever fade. For, how man 
more things, on the other hand, the same note-boo 
does re which most certainly we should not 
remember, but for it. Letter by letter, line by line, 
we spell them out, often with utmost difficulty ; but 
as the charm of memory works, there come forth, 
upon the retina of the mind, landscape after land- 
scape, form after form, enough, and more than 
enough, to convince us, by easiest analogy, that all 
the pictures of our - do dwell in some receptacle 
within us, although the portfolio may not at all 
times be ready to our hand. Often, indeed, will 
these scenes present themselves at the strangest 
seasons, unbidien, and even unwelcome ; but when 
we really wish to see them—not all, but some which 
may scarcely fail to touch our eyes with tears—we 
have only to look at ‘those dead leaves which keep 
their green,’ or must needs at least keep some of it 
—the leaves of an old note-book. 


THE ROMANCE OF A SWISS BOY. 


In a London journal, dated the 18th of October 
1750, the following extraordinary advertisement 


in the service of the Great Mogul : 

‘This is to inform Francis Moginié, of the 
canton of Bern, ap ae now supposed to be 
in England, that his dec elder brother, Daniel 
Moginié, bore the title of Prince of Didon and 


Great M He married a rich princess, who 
died childless before her husband, and his property 
is valued at more than two hundred pee me, 
louis-d’or. His wealth and titles devolve upon his 
brother Francis, whom he has made his sole 
I have seen his will, and brought with 
me his watch, which I will give up to none but 
Francis Moginié. I can be at the Hotel 
de ’Agneau, at Liege, or at the post-office, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, p to April next, where he has 
n inquire for Colonel du Perron.’ 
wonderful story reached the ears of the 
surviving brother, who was then keeping a little 
public-house in London ; and having written to the 
colonel, received further particulars as to the death 
of Daniel, which took place in the month of May 
1749, and was informed that the emperor had 
taken possession of the fortune, and would only 
give it up on the arrival of the legatee. The 
colonel had begged to bring with him the travelling 
watch belonging to the deceased, as his best was 
too precious, being set with rich diamonds ; also 
the Order of the Lion in massive gold, weighi 
about an ounce and a half, with the clasp, a 
topaz seal engraved on three sides with the 
coat of arms which was upon a parchment-book 


may be seen, signed by Colonel du Perron, | Bern, 


Indus, was chamberlain and generalissimo to the | been 
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asserted was found in the wall of his father’s house 
in Switzerland. Francis lost no time in starting to 
meet the colonel at Lyon, the place appointed ; 
there he received his property, oanell his bro- 
ther’s and his own baptismal register at Bern, and set 
out for India. From another letter written by the 
English consul, or, as he was then styled, director 
of the English merchants, at Surat, we find that 
Francis Moginié was well received by the Nabob 
at Agra, was lodged in one of the handsomest 
houses at his expense, and a suite of thirty servants 
appointed to wait upon him. The offer of his 
brother’s posts was made to him, but not feeli 
himself competent to fulfil the duties, he i 
the honour, and received money to the amount of 
a hundred thousand rupees. On the day when he 
was admitted to an audience, the minister handed 
him a large portfolio, containing a manuscri 
written in French, which the dying man 
intrusted to his care, under promise to give it to 
his brother, or, if he could not be found after a 
lapse of five years, it was to be sent to the French 
ambassador at Constantinople, and by him trans- 
mitted to his relatives in the Pays de Vand. This 
was no other than the life of the Omrah, for such 
was his true Indian title, written by himself. This 
was brought to Europe, and published at Lausanne 
in the year 1754; a copy of which having been 
picked up by the present writer, he deems it will 
not be uninteresting to set forth the steps of the 

oung adventurer, who, like many others in the 
fast century, found in India the wealth of Golconda 
and an early grave. 

It ap that about the age of eighteen the 
mind of our hero was much excited by a conver- 
sation which was held one apr ig is father’s 
house, in the little village of Chézales, canton 
where a few relatives and neighbours were 
assembled. One of their cousins had been —— 

in 


house in Chézales, occupied by the host, and 
i : Po Aa the 


though 

ae 90 een eee. One of the » who 
oved a joke, suggested that their nobility was so 
ancient that it Was worn out, and that the title to 
house, this M. Moginié feplied, that he fally 
house. To thi inié repli e 
expected it ; a teina eoaveoe nae been left with 
each generation never to sell the house ; that all 
the family had displayed a taste for the gentl 
rofession of arms, and had nothing to rep 

emselves for in their conduct. With a head full 
of wine, nobility, titles, and hidden treasures, 
Daniel retired to rest ; nor was it ing that 
he should dream of a treasure hidden in the wall 
of the granary. Awaking his brother, he told him 
of the vision, when it seemed that he also had had 
the same revelation. After waiting impatiently 
for daylight, and their father’s departure to market, 
the ily seized a hammer, and sounded the 
wail at a place where there was a black stone. It 
gave way, and being drawn from its place, a cast- 
iron box was discovered at the bottom of the hole. 


belonging to Daniel, and which he had often 


Here was without doubt the wonderful treasure ; 
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but to their great disa intment, instead of gold 
or diamonds, it contained nothing but a parchment- 
roll, covered with characters, which it was 
impossible for them to decipher. Having heard of 
a M. de Crouzas at Lausanne as the greatest savant 
in Europe, the youths profited by their father’s 
continued absence, and walked over to beg for an 
interview. It was granted, and after two hours’ 
examination, they received this reply: ‘I offer you 
ten crowns for the parchment, which you will never 
understand, for I can scarcely do so myself; but so 
far as I can make it out, it is a genealogy written in 
Arabic characters, but of a very corrupt kind. At 
Leyden only will you find a man able to translate 
it, and if he cannot, your search through Europe 
will be useless,’ 

Strange to say, they never took their father into 
their confidence ; but that night Daniel declared his 
intention of joining a new regiment that was then 
forming for service in Holland, by which means he 
aed to Leyden, a thing — in the very 
limited state of his finances, and so procure a trans- 
lation of the wonderful document. His father was 
delighted with the decision, gave him his bene- 
diction and a crown to help him to Bern, where 
he was to enrol himself. The other brother 
secretly departed at the same time, intending to 
take a situation with some Englishman, and so see 
the world. Havin oandiel himself at Bern, 
Daniel started for Holland with the money which 
he received from the agent ; and at Utrecht, the 
brother Francis was fortunate enough to meet with 
a Mr Dillington, who took him into his service. 
Pursuing the main object of his journey, Daniel 
sought out the B geen at Leyden, Mr Us, who 

ced over the parchment disdainfully; but 
inking better of it when he was told that the 
bearer had travelled from Switzerland on purpose 
to see the only man in Europe who, he believed, 
could song ve) it, took out his spectacles, and gave 
it half an hour’s attention. He then said ; ‘This is 
a fable in the Arabic style, but it is not in the 
Arabic lan; . Go to Amsterdam, and seek out 
Mr Kalb on the Reis-graat, formerly commandant 
of Malacca, and member of the council of Batavia ; 
he is the only man who, as far as I know, can give 
you any information.’ 

The reception which Mr Kalb gave him was 
most favourable ; hardly had he glanced at the 
pe r than he said: ‘This is written in one of the 

ialects of the Malay language or primitive Indian. 
I will translate it for you with pleasure, if you will 
leave it with me for a few days.’ Four or five days 
after, Daniel once more presented himself, and the 
servant came to meet him with the most cere- 
monious politeness. Mr Kalb him to 
breakfast with him, and said: ‘Is this book yours?’ 
As he replied in the affirmative, Mr Kalb wished 
to know its history, to which he listened with 
surprise and pleasure. 

‘I cannot doubt the truth of your story,’ said he; 
‘it bears the marks of candour. Permit me to 
acknowledge you as one of the first gentlemen in 
the world; the Jews + can boast a descent more 
ancient than yours. our ancestors were kings 
before the reign of the first Cyrus, more than two 
thousand years ago. This manuscript, which is a 

nealogy, is well followed up from Amorgines, 
Fing of Saces, to Boghud Amorgines, son-in-law of 
Bojas Arsacides, who lived in obscurity on the 
banks of the Caspian Sea during the reign of the 
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ealifs. In the year 928, the Bojacides, who 
descended through the second kings of Persia from 
Darius son of Hystaspes, formed a y, and 
dethroned the calif, one of them named Amarxes 
taking his place. His posterity reigned until 1062, 
when the barbarians, who are not otherwise desig- 
nated, overran Persia; Sapor Amorgines being 
then the chief of your family, which is called the 
Royal Family. He had five sons ; this book only 
speaks of the third, who, after a great battle lost 
by Amelkrem, the last of the Bojacide kings, fled 
into the Caucasus, and thence to Constantinople, 
Not receiving the attention he expected from this 
court, he 3 we on to Rome, where he married, 
He was still in ssion of some jewels, the wreck 
of his former fortune, and by the sale of these, he 
determined to purchase a small estate in a country 
where nothing should interfere with the obscure 
tranquillity which seemed most suitable to his mis- 
fortunes; and for this purpose he settled in the 
lovely Canton de Vaud, then forming a part of the 
kingdom of Savoy. Having been baptised at 
Rome, he received the name of Peter. is book 
is written by him ; he has dated it 1069 a.p., the 
sixth of the ruin of the empire of the Bojacides, 
1617 since the battle fought against Cyrus. The 
place where he writes is called Avencum,’ 

With this valuable piece of information, the 
document and its translation were returned to 
Daniel, Mr Kalb kindly inquiring as to the present 
situation of his family ; and made many gestures 
of pity when he heard of the state of poverty to 
which they were reduced, and begged him to give 
up the intention of being a soldier. ‘It is not in 

urope,’ he said, ‘ that brilliant and rapid fortunes 
are made. I was as poor as you at your age ; but 
thirty years ago I engaged myself as a sailor in the 
service of the East India Company.’ I a 
through eve e, and am now posse of a 
fortune which leaves me nothing to desire but to 
enjoy it. I set out for Batavia in six weeks; go 
with me ; I will take care of you; and if your con- 
duct answers my expectations, I will be your 
patron.” Such good alvin was not to be lightly 
refused, and Daniel having obtained his dismissal 
from the regiment, set on the 24th of June 
1728, his kind friend supplying his outfit. But 
the voyage was not to be without disaster ; when 
rounding the Cape of Good Hope, Mr Kalb became 
seriously ill, and it was soon apparent that death 
was near at hand. He drew up a will, recommend- 
ing his young protégé to his wife, as a relative of 
his own ; and if his conduct proved respectable, he 
desired that no opposition should be made to a 
—- with his daughter, if their affections 
pointed in that direction. His sword, watch, 
clothes, and a hundred ducats were also to be his. 
Daniel’s grief was beyond expression ; but the first 
three months of his residence in Batavia miti 
his sorrow very considerably. Madame b 
received him into her house as a son; her hus- 
band’s affairs were put into his hands to wind up, 
and an engagement was soon formed between 
himself and Mademoiselle Kalb, who was a fair 
on girl of seventeen. But these brilliant 

opes were again to be clouded ; jealous suitors 
poisoned the widow's mind against the youn 
adventurer, and in the end, he was arrested an 
thrown into a wretched dungeon, where he was fed 
on rice and water for eight days. When brought 
before the general, his enemies accused him of 
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every crime, but his own unvarnished story made 
the judge exclaim: ‘There must have been great 
injustice here.’ One of the council, Mr Masters, 
touched with pity, took him home, and having no 
children, offered to adopt him ; but here again the 
natural heirs of his property stepped in, and per- 
guaded the governor to send four negro slaves, who 
seized, ed, and bound him hand and foot; 
he presently felt himself placed in a boat, which 
was rowed to a distance, expecting every moment 
to be thrown into the sea. But a vessel was 
soon hailed ; and when Moginié had been lifted 
in, and his bandages removed, he found himself 
with the captain who had brought him from 
Europe. The former, seeing his anxiety, said: 
‘Do not alarm yourself; my only orders are 
to take you away from Batavia; and if you will 
swear never to return, I will tell you that you have 
left many persons behind who feel the highest 
esteem for you. Go and seek your fortune else- 
where ; I may safely predict that you will assuredly 
find it. But you are too honest a fellow for this 
country, and your fascinating manners make the 
nephews of rich men tremble. The general was 
determined you should go, to save you from the 
worse fate which sooner or later you would 
have met with at the hands of Mr Masters’s 
relatives; and I have assisted in your captivity 
to deliver myself from a dangerous rival in the 
object of my affections. None of us wish you 
any evil at a distance from this country; and 
I was desired to give you this purse, containing 
three hundred piastres, to which I beg to join 
one hundred more of my own; the general sends 

ou the hundred ducats left by the late Mr Kalb ; 

ere are two trunks of clothes which he sent 
for from Madame Kalb’s, to which she adds a gold 
chain with her medallion portrait as a remem- 
brance, Nor is this all: Mademoiselle Kalb having 
heard of all you have suffered on her account, gives 
-_ this diamond, which she prays you to wear 

m love to her, and as a token of the friendship 
she will ever feel for you. You will give me 
receipts for all these things before I land you at 

ca, where you are to be kept within the 
enclosure of the fort until the European fleet sails, 
which will be in about two months. Come, let us 
ih to drown your sorrows in a few glasses of 
deira wine.’ 

Thus banished, Moginié had nothing to do but 
to submit with the best grace to his hard fate. He 
found a kind friend in the governor of the fort at 
Malacca, an old French refugee, who had been 
twenty-five years a captain of artillery in the 
service of the republic of Holland. Although 
contented with his lot, he regretted that he had 
not offered his services to the Shah of Persia, and 
strongly recommended the young man to seek his 
fortune there, offering to teach him the science of 
fortification, and the evolutions of an army, so 
that he would ap as a good officer to the 
unskilled eyes of Persian troops. Accepting the 
advice, the tutor and the pupil spent hours 
together studying Vauban, with all the merits of 
the angle and the square, trenches, fascines, and 
gabions ; so that the latter felt himself tolerably 
well prepared when the fleet set sail for the pur- 
chase of silks at Gomrom, in Persia, on the 18th 
of October 1729. In two months, such was the 
rapidity of their navigation in those days, the 
desired spot was reached; and at the sound of the 
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cannon the factors of the Company came on board 
to announce that there were no silks, as the 
Afghans had been chased from Ispahan, and with- 
drawn to Shiraz, pillaging and massacring eve 
one who approached. In spite of the captain's 
entreaties, Moginié desired to be set on shore, and 
when he reached it, he kissed the ground, crying: 
‘It is in this country I will make my fortune, or 
die in the attempt.’ 

The country was in a state of complete anarchy, 
one heir to the throne being deposed when another 
pretender became stronger than his rival; and the 
Afghans, who had been the powerful party, were 
now losing ground through the influence and large 
army commanded by Kouli Khan. Moginié thought 
it better, as he was so near Shiraz, to offer his 
services first to the Afghans, and cha sides 
when a suitable opportunity occurred. With this 
idea, he engaged an Afghan escort of twenty-six 
men, two camels for his baggage, and bought a 
fine horse for himself. His arms were of a costly 
description, and had been presented to him by 
different friends in the East. The ap ce of 
the escort was much more that of robbers than 
soldiers, and many circumstances happened to 
arouse suspicions of their fidelity; the horrors of 
war were visible at every step, the country was 
burned up, and covered with decaying co 
In the evening, he was joined by a man whom he 
recognised as the principal servant in the factory 
at Gomrom, who rode up to his side. 

‘These people,’ said he, ‘have evil designs upon 
you; they have led you away from the to 
Shiraz. I shall not be a useless companion. Your 
resolution to try your fortune in Persia, has 
inspired me with a similar desire. My fifteen 
years’ services to the Company have been un- 
rewarded, though I am the only clerk who knows 
Persian and Banian’ [an Indian dialect], ‘and my 
wages are unpaid. I attach myself to you. If you 
are successful, you will, I trust, think of me, and 
let me share in it. 

This was a most fortunate acquisition. Frederick 
was thirty years of age, and thoroughly versed in 
all the customs of the —— His first recom- 
mendation was to get rid of the Afghans. When 
encamping for the night, the negro and the camels 
were carefully picketed to one side, and the former 
desired to be on the alert, whilst the two travellers 

retended to fall asleep at some little distance 
on them. The Afghans lay down in a circle, 
but after the lapse of an hour or two, rose without 
noise. Mogi if did not wait for more, but mount- 
ing in all haste, discharged his oy at one, and 
profiting by the surprise, pricked towards the 
camels, and all started at full speed. The Afghans 
did not attempt to follow; and with some little 
molestation from straggling soldiers, they reached 
the advanced-guard of the camp at Shiraz. Here 
the officer of the detachment immediately seized 
and unloaded the camels, ——- the booty 
among his followers, and laughed at the protesta- 
tions of the travellers; but at length Frederick’s 
menaces induced him to send them to Zeberdest 
Khan, the commander of the army, who had gained 
some acquaintance with er tactics when in 
the service of the Mogul. He understood Portu- 

ese, and had a Frenchman from Lorraine as his 
intimate adviser. As soon as they were taken 
into this gentleman’s presence, he manifested the 
greatest delight at the arrival of his fellow- 
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countrymen, and immediately introduced them to 
the ny Moginié stated that he was a French 
quiiaen, who had been led to Persia by curiosity 
and a love of glory, that he understood the science 
of artillery, and would be happy to receive a com- 
mand. He was believed, in spite of his youth; 
the general invited them to take supper, ordered 
their baggage to be restored to them, and appointed 
them a tent to sleep in. He told them that on 
the issue of the siege of Shiraz depended the fate 
of his people, the Afghans; and them to 
go over with him to the service of Mogul, if 
the city should be taken, as, from the state of its 
defences, he felt certain it would be. The next 
morning brought the appointment of commander 
of the artillery of the ramparts to Mogini¢, and 
that of adjutant to Frederick. 

Kouli Khan had left Ispahan on the 17th January 
1730, and taken the for Shiraz with an army 
of 40,000 men; whilst the Shah marched with a 
still stronger force to Aderbeidzan. There were 
but six thousand men in Shiraz; eight hundred 
were at the disposition of the new captain, upon 
whom the first attack was made. So wisely had he 

ted the cannon, and made his arrangements for 
the defence of the bridge leading to the ramparts, 
that the enemy were entirely defeated, and retired 
at nightfall with great loss; not, however, before 
@ Persian had thrust his spear into Moginié’s side, 
and given him a wound which laid him up for 
a month, Sorties and mines filled up the time ; 
the co of the besieged equalled that of the 
besiegers, but the capitulation was inevitable, and 
Kouli Khan contented himself by exacting a heavy 
ransom from the inhabitants. A Persian officer 
entered immediately to recruit among the dis- 
affected, and hearing of Mogini¢, had little diffi- 
culty in ing him to join the much-feared 
and much-loved Kouli Khan with two hundred 
of his men. ‘Ho!’ cried the rough Turcoman, 
when he was brought into his presence, ‘ what are 
you come to us for?’ 

‘Sir,’ replied Moginié, ‘I left Europe to acquire 
honour in the service of the Shah ; and for the last 
four months I have been an officer in Shiraz, and 
done my duty in commanding the artillery ; but 
when, in the capitulation, you shewed your esteem 
for those who assisted in its defence, I attached 
myself at once to your fortunes, and will live or 
die worthy of your esteem.’ 

‘Did you construct the new rampart and serve 
the artillery ?’ he inquired. ‘ Is it in this way that 
they fortify in Europe? 

* This rampart was made in six days ; all Shiraz 
worked at it—men, women, and children: such 
a work can have neither the beauty nor the solidity 
of a regular fortification, was the answer. ‘ But 
had we had time, it might have equalled the work 
of Vauban.’ 

*I shall wish to send you,’ said the general, ‘on 
a special mission to Candahar, to give me a report 
as to the state of the citadel. It will not be difficult 
for you to be introduced, because they will be 
ignorant of your defection to our side. Its entire 
reduction is necessary. The rank of Min-bashi, or 
colonel, shall be yours on your return, with a con- 
siderable appointment in the artillery,’ 

Returning to his tent, he found Hamed awaitin 
him with twenty marks of gold and a confidenti 
slave. Two camels were prepared, one loaded with 
provisions, the other with merchandise of small 


value ; and adopting the dress of an Armenian 
merchant, Moginié set off to act the part of a spy, 
taking his faithful companion, Frederick, with him, 
No sooner had they reached the frontier, than the 
Afghans fell upon them, robbing their camels, and 
would have taken their lives, had they not given 
themselves out as emissaries from Udal, the leader 
at Shiraz, to Mir-Abi. So was the consterna- 
tion in the capital, and the anxiety for news of 
their compatriots, that. the two friends were per- 
mitted to reach it in safety with their horses and 
money. No sooner had Mir-Abi heard of their 
arrival, than he ordered them to be lodged in the 
very citadel of which Moginié was to obtain a plan, 
so that nothing could be easier than to draw the 
outworks. An interview was granted them on the 
following morning, the prince desiring to have a 
detailed account of the siege, and what he might 
expect at the hands of the conqueror. Moginié 
was obliged to admit that the Shah intended to 
reduce Candahar, because the late revolution had 
shewed him what the Afghans were capable of 
under an ambitious chief, Mir-Abi interrupted 
him, saying, that so long as he lived, the Afghans 
would never be subjects of Persia, but that he 
would give the Shah such assurances as he required 
that they would remain his faithful vassals and 
friends. After an interview of three hours, it was 
agreed that Moginié was to be the bearer of this 
proposition to Ispahan ; and after a few days had 
elapsed, he set off again to find Kouli Khan, who 
was at the head of his army besieging Herat. 
When he heard the report of the mission, he praised 
the skill of his agent, embracing him with trans- 
port. ‘You have rendered me a most signal 
service, said he, ‘and I will recompense you 
beyond your hopes. Set off to-day for Ispahan, 
where you will see Hamed as soon as you arrive ; 
and give him my papers.’ 

Little did Moginié think that he was the bearer 
of the arrangements for a new revolution ; but the 
Shah, weary of the war against the Turks, had 
retired to a palace a few miles from the capital, 
with his harem and favourites, and sent orders for 
the disbanding of the troops. This did not suit the 
ambitious views of Kouli Khan; the army were 
equally angry, and ready to choose their leader as 
Shah. There was an unanimous cry of imprecation 
against the legitimate ruler; and at a grand review 
held shortly after, the Shah was deposed, and the 
child of a former king proclaimed. Kouli Khan 
was of course to be the regent. All this occurred in 
August 1732. Moginié, who had during this time 
been the guest of Hamed Khan, one of the first men 
in the kingdom, received all the advancement he 
could wish: the beautiful Fatmé, Hamed’s daugh- 
ter, became his wife; and the following year, when 
the commerce and internal government of Persia 
had been restored by the able management of the 
regent, he set out with the army to Bagdad, to 
recover the provinces which the Turks had wrested 
from Persia, commanding a troop of one thousand 
artillery. It is needless to enter on the weary 
task of describing marches and counter-marches; 
suffice it to say that the Persians were victorious ; 
and the sultan wishing to prosecute a war with 
Russia, shewed himself willing to treat for — 
Moginié was chosen to accompany Abdul hi 
Khan, the ambassador, to the Ports ; but as is too 
often the case with despotic sovereigns, the ruin of 


a favourite is as sudden as his rise. After six aaa 
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instant presence in Ispahan. The fear of having 


sufficient motive for disobedience ; 
serious matter not to be able to realise his property 
there ; so, taking the dress of an Armenian monk, 
he secretly left Constantinople, and, by various 
manceuvres, ed to reach the house of a Mr 
Norpéen, @ me t in the capital, the news 
arriving soon after that he had been killed on the 
frontier by the Kurds. 

What he heard was not reassuring ; his brother- 
in-law, and y old oo — —— a 
nothing to do wit im, owi that the 
should share in his disgrace ; am during the 
three months he remained secreted in the mer- 
chant’s house, he had the pleasure of hearing that 
his wife had been married to Muscheid, his troop 

iven to Mehedi, and that Frederick retained 
hundred tomauns which he owed to 
Moginié. He had, however, brought from Turke 
all the most valuable of his possessions ; and wii 
a thousand tomauns which Mr Norpéen held of 
his, he started, under a European disguise, to 
the court of Candahar, on his way to India. Here 
he was received as a friend; his former captain 
at Shiraz was helping Mir-Abi to prepare the city 
for the siege which they were expecting from the 
Shah, and Hopinié’s talents were turned to account 
in the fortifications; while his vengeance was 
satisfied by keeping the Persian army at bay for 
eight months, before a town that previously might 
have been taken in a day. The siege was a bloody 
one ; the Afghans displayed a perfect contempt for 
death ; to — or conquer was their motto; and 
every inhabitant knew he should be put to the 
sword when the place was taken. At the last 
moment, when all was hopeless, Moginié arranged 
his flight with Udal, the late commander at Shiraz ; 
he changed his thousand tomauns, with two thou- 
sand more that he had gained in Candahar from 


resents and legacies of friends who were killed, 
or precious stones of every variety; and passi 
'y through the Persians disguised, they reach 
the capital of the Mogul empire, Delhi, where 
Mohammed Shah was then reigning as emperor. 
The late events had given our hero a high 
opinion of his own talents for war, and with the 
appearance of a man who had made his fortune, he 
~. ema the grandees of the court as their equal, 
pam an ro pgp , er ruler. In due 
time this was ; and displaying the appoint- 
ments and aleathe had pol a ao Koul an, 
he was fortunate enough to obtain from the prime 
minister a brevet as captain over a thousand men. 
He had not long to wait for the approach of his old 
master. The Shah, after the fall a Gonkien soon 
ined Cabul, and preparations were made by the 
for the march of his army, amounting to two 
hundred thousand men, but so deficient in discipline 
that Moginié trembled for the result, knowing well 
the valour and experience of the Persian corps. 
Nor were his fears groundless: the battle which 
soon followed was most disastrous to the Moguls, 
and they were only saved from utter destruction by 
the bold defence of Moginié and another captain 
who covered the flight. ; 


‘You have saved the army,’ said the emperor to 
the former on the following day. ‘1 give you the 
appointments of the Omrah Nessur ; take his place 
in the council.’ At the same time he unbuckled 


his | his scimitar from his side, handed it to Moginic, 


and thus severe ~_ with the command of the 
pom. ut the unfortunate emperor, trusting 
imself to an interview with the S » was 
treacherously taken prisoner, and the army dis- 
banded of its own accord. Five thov men 
followed Moginié, who awaited further orders 
encamped near sa Fortunately, the Shah pre- 
ferred the establishment of his Persian pn pow to 
the mereny Sy an uncertain conquest, and agreed 
to liberate the emperor and retire, taking for his 
booty the treasures of the palace at Delhi, leaving 
behind him no trace but the remembrance of his 
horrible cruelty. The emperor profited by the 
terrible lessons of adversity ; he desired Moginié 
to train the troops under his command; and the 
following year, on the emperor's féte-day, Sep- 
tember 24, 1740, the European had the pleasure 
of seeing them reviewed, and go through every 
evolution with the test precision. He was 
rewarded with the title of Omrah of the first rank, 
and a present of four lacs of rupees to support the 
dignity. The emperor’s sister cast a Seams 
glance upon the handsome young Swiss, at 
nothing was wanting but a rank equal to hers in 
order to obtain the permission to marry. The 
book found in the wall at Chézales came into his 
mind ; he presented the original as well as the 
translation to the emperor, who saw in this 
recious monument the undeniable witness of 
ormer greatness ; the descendant of the ancient 
kings of a country in Asia did not appear to him 
unworthy to be his brother-in-law. He was 
appointed governor of the Punjab and Laho 
superintendent of the emperor's house, and retain 
his command of the guard. Thus brilliantly he 
lived until 1749, when death cut off the remarkable 
career of the Swiss adventurer. 
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Tue Creator has divided time into light and 
darkness, and but for this division, it would be 
as a sea without wave and ripple, as a mirror 
without shadow or reflection. In primeval days, we 
may picture man rising with the flush of rosy 
light at dawn, resting from his labour when the 
noontide sun was high in the heavens, kneeling all 
reverent to its setting splendour, and forsaking his 
toil when ‘night's soit presence’ was heralded 
by the first quivering star. Light and dark- 
ness, labour and rest, sleep and waking, were the 
only changes to mark the flow of passing time, 
which, to him, was as yet unmeasured, and centuries 
swept on before he realised that his existence 
was naturally divided into days, and months, and 
ears. 

, Advancing intelligence prompted observation, 
and the interval between ‘morn and dewy eve’ 
was found of varying length, as the solar day must 
ever be, from the elliptical form of the earth’s 
orbit, and its varying rate of progression round the 
sun. This first natural division of time provi 

uncertain, man —_ a - @ surer — 
of dividing it, observing the motion of t 

heavenly bodies, ae noting the time of the con- 


secutive passage of a star over the meridian of any 
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Thus was ascertained the stdereal day, which 
is simply the time the earth takes to rotate on 
her axis, marked by _— the stars in the 
firmament. This grand discovery is attributable to 
the Chaldeans, who were renowned for their astro- 
nomical lore; and in their history we find a 
remarkable instance of the accuracy which may 
be attained by repeated observation, even when 
unaided by instruments, or, if by any, with those 
of the ‘rudest kind. Two thousand years before 
Christ, they began to record their celestial calcula- 
tions, and so just were they, that Laplace has 
ascertained, from careful comparison of modern 
with ancient observations, that the length of the 
sidereal day cannot have altered so much as one- 
hundredth of a second in upwards of two thousand 
years. An invariable day having been deduced, a 
year was a’ ep estimated by the gnomon 
or stylus. is was an upright style or rod, erected 
on a flat surface, with the meridional line marked 
thereon. The shortest shadow reflected by the 
style gave the day of the summer-solstice ; and the 
number of days which elapsed before its return 
were calculated to give the duration of a year. 
Urgent need soon adapted the gnomon to calculate 
the hours, a division of time probably introduced 
with the stylus from Babylon. But some more 
definite indicator was needed, and an improvement 
of the gnomon was made, bearing the name of 
polus. In this the style was placed in the centre of 
a hollow basin, on the edge of which were marked 
the hours ; but although this was an advance, it 
was not generally used, and remained in the hands 
of the scientific few. 

Five hundred and fifty years before Christ, 
Anaximander invented sun-dials, and of the many 
varieties subsequently introduced, the most 
curious was one which consisted of a 1 upon 
which the edge of the illuminated hemisphere 
indicated the hour. Against this, however, there 
Was a serious objection, as a penumbra, or shadow, 
was formed at the junction of the enlightened 
and dark parts, varying in width accordi 
to the size of the sphere: if it was enl 4 
the penumbra witinal and, in any case, the hour 
ooh ust be determined with accuracy. The 
first sun-dial put up in Rome was 293 B.c., at 
the temple of Guisowe ; but our present custom of 
having sun-dials on churches or in churchyards 
cle teen 613 after the Christian era. Useful 
as these time-measurers were, they had the same 
drawback as all other instruments of that age: 

nomon, polus, or sun-dial only shewed the time 
Sins the day ; when night came on, there was 
no means of marking its advance. At last the 
clepsydra was introduced into Europe, an invention, 
according to Vitruvius, of Ctesibus of Alexandria ; 
but as a rude species of clepsydra had been used 
by the Chaldeans in their astronomical observations, 
only the credit of its subsequent improvement can 
belong to the Egyptians. It consisted of a sphere 
of glass, with a small orifice at the bottom, through 
which the water trickled drop by drop into a 
vessel below; in that, the height of the water 
as it rose was marked by a light body floating on 
its surface, and thus the hours were measured. 
They were used in Athens to mark the time for the 
orators to ; and we find Demosthenes, in 
the midst of his fervid eloquence, praying that 
‘the water might be sto » and his oration con- 
tinued. These machines were introduced into Rome 


by the censor P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, about a 
hundred and fifty-eight years before Christ. Not- 
withstanding the disadvantages in their construc- 
tion, of the unequal flowing of the water, and their 
susceptibility to variations of temperature, they 
remained in general use until the time of Galileo, 
and were reckoned among the astronomical instru- 
ments of Tycho Brahe. In fact, they are so con- 
nected with the history of the invention of clocks 
and watches, that errors have arisen regarding the 
time when those instruments were first used ; and 
many passages referring to water-clocks have been 
supposed to relate to clocks moved by wheels ‘and 
weights, and thus the period of their introduction 
has been antedated. In this way, the invention of 
clocks was ascribed to Boéthius in the fifth cen- 
tury; but from Cassiodorus saying this piece of 
mechanism marked the hours guttis aquarum, it 
must have been only a clepsydra. 

Being himself of a mechanical turn, Cassiodorus 
provided his brethren of the monastery of St Andiol 
with time-measurers, ‘I am known,’ says he, ‘to 
have constructed for you a time-piece, which the 
light of the sun indexes; moreover, another, acting 
by water, which marks the hours both day and night, 
as any upon some days there is no sunshine.’ 
The discovery of a machine which, moving by 
wheels, told the hour, could hardly have been the 
sole invention of one individual, as some attempt 
to Pn, but, with more probability, was the gra- 
dually perfected work of many thoughtful mecha- 
nicians, after the trials of years. Thus, Pacificus, 
Archdeacon of Verona, in the ninth century, has 
been given the credit of the invention, Scipio 
Maffei endeavouring to prove that the clock made 
by him was moved by wheels and weights. ‘This 
horologium,’ says he, ‘ the like of which has never 
been seen, and which was different to the sun-dial, 
because it shewed the hours in the night, could 
not be a clepsydra, or water-clock, for clocks of 
that kind were not only known to the ancients, 
but even to the inhabitants of Italy in later times, 
so that it could have been nothing but a clock like 
ours. The learned man grounds his arguments on 
an unstable basis. Water-clocks, though known 
in Italy, were rare, as the remarks of Cassiodorus 
prove, and were sufficiently remarkable to account 
for the fact, that the improver of one should have 
his work mentioned in a wordy epitaph, as was the 
case in that of Pacificus. pee Pa apparently much 
more similar to our clocks was presented by the ki 
of Persia to Charlemagne in 807. This is descri 
as follows: ‘The king of the Persians sent a time- 
piece, in which the twelve hours were marked by the 
performance of a cymbal, and of certain horsemen, 
who, at each hour, went out through the windows, 
and on their return in the last hour of the day, 
shut the windows as they marched back” This, 
however, is proved to have been only an ingeni- 
ously-improved clepsydra, for we find another 
description of it in the Annales Francorum. The 
author, describing the presents to Charlemagne, 
says there was ‘likewise a timepiece, wonderfull 
constructed of brass with mechanical art, in whi 
the course of the twelve hours was turned towards 
a clepsydra, with as many brass balls, which fell 
down at the completion of the hours, and by their 
fall sounded a bell placed under them,’ That even 
these water-clocks were rare, is clear from the 
accounts in various monasteries of the monks 


regulating the hour for their prayers by the 
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of the cock. The religious orders were 
y the first to benefit by any advance of 
science, but in this tee ag their wants were 
still great. In an old book, De Perfectione Mona- 

we find an account of a monk who felt a 
strong desire to construct ‘a voluble sphere that 
should never stop, should shew the of the 
stars, and the flight of time.” He also had a habit 
of singing to himself whenever he wished to have 
an idea of the length of his occupations, ‘that 
whenever the brightness of the sun or the position 
of the stars wun devel by the weather, he might 
form a certain time-measure by the quantity of 

ody he had accomplished.’ 

Such were the devices to supply a want which, 
in the present day, is own even among our 
labouring-classes. Every cottage has a clock, and 
the toil of the artisan is measured by his own 
silver or metal watch. No such luxuries had our 
ancestors, for up to the seventeenth century, 
clepsydras were common. About 1650, a highly- 
improved kind of water-clock was made, either, 
according to some writers, by a young Jesuit, or, 
as others suppose, by Dom Charles Vailly, a Bene- 
dictine. It was a cylinder divided into several 
small cells, and suspended by a thread fixed to 
its axis in a frame, on which the hour-distances, 
found by trial, were marked out. As the water 
flowed from one cell into another, it changed very 
slowly the centre of gravity of the cylinder, and 
put it in motion. To this an important improve- 
ment was added: an alarum, similar to those on 
modern clocks, of a bell and small wheels, was 
fastened to the top of the frame in which the 
cylinder was suspended. At the hour when it was 
required to strike, the axis of the cylinder pushed 
down a small crank, which, by letting a weight 
fall, put the alarum in motion. Only in one form 
is this ancient machine retained in use. Captain 
Katen invented a clepsydra for measuring very 
small intervals of time rth astronomical obser- 
vations, A vessel was kept constantly filled with 
mercury to a certain height, thereby causing it to 
flow with equal velocity through the hole at the 
bottom. When the measurement was being taken, 
the stream was turned aside into a receiver, but 
was itted to flow in its natural course when 
the event was over. The weight of mercury in the 
receiver being compared with the yong: known 
to flow in a given time, indicated the duration of 
the event. 

The first writer who mentions a horologe which 
struck the hour is Dante in the Paradiso, He was 
born in 1265, and lived through the first quarter 
of the fourteenth century. Shortly after his death, 
was born our Chaucer, who, when speaking of the 
crowing of a cock, says: 

Full sikerer was his crowing in his loge, 
As is a clock, or any abbey orloge. 
These are two of the earliest allusions to clocks; 
but we find the term horologe used very early in 
different parts of Europe, and in many cases it 
applies to a bell which was rung at certain hours, 
made known by a sun-dial. Until the time of 
_— Elizabeth, when clocks were well known, 
the a the name of horologes, as in a passage 
He’ll watch the horologe a double set, 
Tf drink rock not his cradle ; 


which evidently alludes to two circuits of the 


crowi 


twelve hours on a dial. It is highly probable 
that we owe this invention, as also many others, 
to the Saracens, for we find one presented by the 
Sultan of t to the Emperor Frederick II. 
Trithemius us that, in the year 1232, ‘the 
Saladin of Egypt sent by his ambassador, as a gift 
to the Emperor Frederick, a valuable machine of 
wonderful construction, worth more than five 
thousand ducats, for it appeared to resemble 
internally a celestial globe, in which figures of the 
sun, moon, and other planets, formed with the 
greatest skill, moved, being impelled by weights 
and wheels, so that, performing their course in 
certain and fixed intervals, they pointed out the 
hour, night and day, with infallible certainty ; also 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, with certain appro- 
priate characters, moved with the firmament, con- 
taining within themselves the course of the planets.’ 
Of course, such a device, or others of similar con- 
struction, were soon adopted in the monasteries, 
which were always the earliest patrons of any 
literary or scientific improvement. In 1288, the 
invention spread from the continent to England, 
as in the sixteenth year of the reign of Edward I, 
a clock was introduced into our own country. 
Radulphus de Henghman was a Chief-justice of the 
King’s Bench, and he, pitying the large fine 
imposed as punishment on a poor man, altered it 
from thirteen shillings and fourpence to six 
shillings and eightpence. For this illegal act of 
charity, Henghman was fined eight hundred marks, 
with which money a clock was furnished to the 
clock-house, near Westminster Hall. So much 
was it valued in the time of Henry VI., that the 
a. on the charge of it into the hands of 
William Warley, Dean of St Stephen’s, with an 
allowance to him for his trouble of sixpence a day 
from the exchequer. Its tones were heard in the 
courts of law; and Southcote, in the time of 
Elizabeth, speaks of hearing them. Until recently, 
there were traces of such a clock having been in 
existence. Opposite Westminster Hall, on the side 
of the New Palace yard, and in the second pedi- 
ment of the new buildings from the Thames, a 
dial was inserted with this remarkable motto upon 
it: ‘ Discite justitiam moniti. This is exactly in 
the situation assigned by Strype to the ancient 
clock-house, and little doubt can be entertained of 
the motto alluding to the punishment inflicted on 
Henghman. The probability is, that, in the time 
of Elizabeth, the old clock was worn out and 
decayed, and in its place a new dial, with the 
original motto, was substituted. 

tween this and the clock made by Richard de 
Wallingford, we find mention in the chronicles of 
Canterbury of a clock being placed on the cathe- 
dral there: ‘ Anno 1292 novum orologium magnum 
in ecclesia pretium, 301” The famous astronomical 
clock made in the reign of Richard II. by Walling- 
ford, who, from being the son of a smith, rose to 
the abbacy of St Albans, is described by Leland, 
in whose lifetime (during the reign of Henry VII.) 
it continued to go. Distinction for learning, 
mathematics, and ingenuity seems to have ca 
the elevation of Wallingford. Leland thus describes 
this rare piece of mechanism. ‘ Being chosen su 
rior of the monastery, as he now was enabled by 
his ample fortune, he resolved to shew, by means 
of some glorious work, a miracle not only of genius, 
but also of excelling knowledge. He therefore, 


with great labour, with greater expense, and with 
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utmost art, constructed such a clock as, in my 
opinion, exists nowhere else in Europe, whether 
we observe the course of the sun and moon, or the 
fixed stars; again, whether we consider the ebb 
and flow of the tide, or the lines, together with 
the figures and demonstrations, various almost to 
infinity. And when he had brought to perfection 
this work so worthy of eternity, he drew up rules 
for it, as he was the first man of his age in mathe- 
matical learning, which he published in this book, 
lest so excellent a machine should fall into disre- 

ute through the mistakes of the monks, or should 
Sena silent from the law of its structure being 
unknown.’ In this Wallingford shewed his wis- 
dom. A similar clock having been erected in 
Padua, fell into disuse on the death of its maker, 
John Dondi, as its mechanism was kept a secret 
by him. Far and near, mechanicians were sought 
for who should set the wheels in motion, but with- 
out success, until a skilful artist of Paris, attracted 
by the fame of the clock, came and gave it the 
ight motion. 

e discovery of time-keepers once completed, 
the wealthiest cities of Europe soon possessed 
themselves of such invaluable treasures. Charles 
V. of France caused one to be made for his city of 
Paris by Henry de Wyck, a German, in 1364; and 
toward the close of the fourteenth century, Cour- 
tray had a clock so distinguished for perfection, 
that the Duke of Burgundy caused it to be taken 
in pieces, and conveyed away to Dijon, much to 
the regret of its former possessors. e annals of 
Bologna record with considerable pride and sim- 
plicity the erection of the first public clock in that 
city in 1356. ‘On the eighth day of April, the 

t bell of the tower, which was in the palace 
called Della Biada, belonging to Giovanni, Lord 
of Bologna, was removed, and was conveyed into 
the Corte del Capitano, and was drawn up and 


placed on the tower Del Capitano, on Holy-Wed- | Graham 


nesday ; and this was the first clock that the 
state of Bologna ever d; and it began to 
strike on the 19th of May, which Messer Giovanni 
caused it to do’ In Hampton Court, we find the 
earliest clock in England capable of going at the 
present time, and it bears the date of 1540. To 
the following year belongs the most ancient 
imen of a watch, now in the possession of 
Sir Ashton Lever. During the sixteenth century, 
they were becoming general among the nobility, 
enh Gang in size somewhat resembling a small 
plate, were not expected to indicate the time 
within more than a few hours of correctness. In 
the Twelfth Night, Malvolio says: ‘I frown the 
while, and perchance wind up my watch, or play 
with some rich jewel.’ 
In the South Kensington Museum may be seen 
a rich collection of ancient watches, one of which 
belonged to Queen Elizabeth. In consequence of 
the fame attached to the large oval watches known 
as Animated Nuremberg Eggs, Doppelmayer attri- 
butes their invention to the artificers of that city ; 
but he is mistaken, as England seems to have 
claimed pre-eminence in watch as well as clock 
making. Watches were common on the continent, 


for in the charter belonging to the Company of 
Clockmakers incorporated. by Charles L, we find 
the importation of ‘clocks, watches, and alarums’ 
prohibited. Charles IL. ted one of these 
new inventions to Louis XIV.; and so superior 
were English-made time-keepers considered, that 


in 1698 an act was passed obliging all makers to 
put their name m their goods, to check the 
sale of discreditable articles which were sold on 
the continent as of English manufacture. In place 
of a chain, catgut was substituted in the interior, 
and although some were not much than our 
modern watches, they struck the hours. From 
this cause a thief was detected in a crowd ag 
= stolen a watch belonging to one of the 
French kings. One of the most interesting and 
curious specimens of ancient watches is in the 
possession of the Lauder family. It came to them 
through the Setons, having been bequeathed 
by Mary Queen of Scots to her lady-in-waiti 
Seton. It is in the form of a death’s-head, 
and made of silver, richly engraved with symboli- 
cal devices, and with open work for the escape of 
sound. iginally, it was furnished with t, 
which has been replaced by a chain, and when 
a up every twenty-six hours, goes remarkably 


w 

Although the invention of the pendulum, as the 
most important advance in the science of clock- 
making, is claimed by two persons, Galileo and 
Huyghens, the honour of applying the theory to 
ractice belongs to one of our own countrymen, a 
mdon artist, John Harris, who invented and 
made a pendulum-clock in 1641. Galileo dis- 
covered the isochronal property of the pendulum 
in 1639, and Huyghens wrote a treatise on the 
subject as applied to clocks, in 1658 ; but between 
the two rind Harris had made hisclock. Indeed, 
the credit of inventing all the permanent improve- 
ments in this branch of mechanics, belongs to 
England. Barlow, a London clock-maker, invented 
the repeating power in 1676; then the anchor 
ment is attributable to Clements, another 
Londoner, in 1680; and fifteen years after the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, George 
applied mercury to the pendulum, as a 
compensatory power against the influence of vary- 
ing temperature. This idea was further improved 
by John ay a . ak perme of such 
importance, t he obtained a liamentary 
reward of twenty thousand conte, = considera- 
tion of the benefit his system conferred on astro- 
nomical-clocks, and through them on navigation. 
His principle is still in use, but in his own time 
was worked out in a complex and costly man- 
ner ; few could become possessors of clocks costing 
four hundred pounds apiece. The perfection 
of clock-making, as a means of forwarding the 
science of navigation, was foreseen as early as the 
sixteenth century, when Philip IIL of Spain 
offered a reward of one hundred thousand crowns 

to any person who should be the means of i 

the longitude of a ship at sea. It was conside 
of such impracticable difficulty, that Morin, when 
alluding to it, says: ‘I know not what such an 
name oe Dal would be even to the devil himself, 
but to man it would undoubtedly be the height 
of folly’ The eighteenth century found the art 
making immense strides towards perfection ; clocks 
were no longer rarities, and watches were made 
not only for use, but as curiosities. To this latter 
class belonged the smallest watch then on record, 
which was made as a birthday present for George 
III. in 1764. It measured less than six-tenths of 
an inch in diameter, and repeated the hours, 
quarters, and half-quarters. In size, it resembled 
a silver twopenny-piece, and weighed about as 
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much as a sixpence. Arnold, the maker, con- 
structed it himself, and also most of the tools 
for its workmanship, so delicate were 
the von The king presented him with five 
hundred guineas, but he refused double that sum 
when offered by the emperor of Russia for a 
duplicate. This Arnold introduced the cylindrical 
spring, compensation balance, and ruby pallets; 
in fact, he gradually improved his instruments 
until they formed the system on which the best 
chronometers are made in the present day. 

Before leaving the history of this important 
invention, let us look at the tests to which the 
best os cage = subjected . the ——— 
Observatory, for the purpose of testing their 
accuracy. There we find a room surrounded by 
shelves, covered with watches, sent by different 
makers, and amounting in value to several thousand 
pounds, The room is filled with the buzz of their 

ressed ticking, each one is examined daily, 
my the observation entered in a book; and if 
‘ema and perfect, the chronometer is expected to 
ve only made a fractional change of time during 
some months. It is a wonderful alteration since 
the days when time-piece wheels were three feet 
in diameter, and watches were thought marvels of 
accuracy, if denoting the time within an hour or 
two. Although the observations entail great 
expense, and still greater labour, they are ungrudg- 
ingly given to a branch of English manufacture 
strongly affecting the safety and perfection of 
navigation. It will give a just idea of the care 
bestowed on all parts of our national observatory, 
if we quote an account of the Greenwich Chrono- 
meter Room from one to whom it is well known: 

‘At one o'clock every day, the two assistants 
in charge repair to the room, where is a time-piece 
set to true time. One person opens the lids of the 
chronometers (which are almost all in boxes), and 
winds up each with its own key. His second follows 
a little after, verifies the fact of each being wound 
up, and closes the lids. The object of this is to 
still the din of ticking, which would prevent the 
clock-beats from being distinctly heard in the 
comparison. One assistant then takes each watch 
in succession in his hand, and, reckoning by the eye 
a second from the clock-face, counts the beats 
whilst he compares the chronometer: by the eye, 
and in the course of a few moments he calls out the 
second shewn by the chronometer when the clock is 
at an 0 second: this number is registered in a 
book by the other assistant ; and so on throughout. 
The minutes are compared with the clock but once 
aweek. From these books of daily comparison are 
deduced the daily rates by which the ess of 
the watch is to be estimated. The errors are chiefly 
of two classes—that of general bad workmanship, 
producing a Jawless variation in the rate, and that 
of over or under correction for tem (or 
compensation, as it is called), which may occur in a 
watch otherwise perfectly well made. The differ- 
ence of the greatest or least rate in the course of a 
twelvemonth, when the watch has been exposed to 
all the annual changes of tem ure, may be 
ascribed principally to the latter fault ; but abrupt 
—. shewn by comparing one week’s mean 
rate with the next, are considered to be due chiefly 
to indifferent workmanship. A chronometer is 
judged of on the whole by a combination of these 
two tests ; yet it is easily seen that such combina- 


used, If, for instance, it is to be sent to extreme 
climates, the perfection of the tem 
tion will be most regarded. We must add, that in 
the middle of the apartment is a stove, and over 
that stove a large tray or pan, which may justly 
be termed purgatory. Here the chronometers doomed 
to the highest trials of virtue do penance for a 
— in artificial heat, and when their rates have 
taken, are plunged in snow ; thus made to 
Feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes—extremes by change more fierce, 
From beds of raging fire to starve in ice 
Immovable, infixed, and frozen round 
Periods of time ; thence hurried back to fire.’ 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.’ 
CHAPTER XLVIL—FOR THE PROSECUTION. 


Setpom had that squalid in front of the 
Old mec been filled by such a fashionable thron 
as pre about it on the morning of the trial 
of Frederick Galton ; one would have thought, by 
the stream of carriages, that Her Majesty’s servants 
had temporarily transferred themselves during alter- 
ations in the Haymarket, to Justice Hall, and were 
giving a morning performance there. Tickets of 
admission to the court were sought after as though 
they had been passports to Paradise, and many a 
Peri—for so ‘interesting’ a case attracted numbers of 
the softer sex—besieged that Eden gate—opening 
from the ghastly courtyard wherein the old is 
housed—and went away disconsolate, since tears 
themselves could not avail them. 

‘The court ’olds five ’undred to ear, and eight 
’undred to suffocate, and the eight ’undred is already 
there,’ was the grim rejoinder of the doorkeeper 
to all entreaties. ‘Why, no wonder, he added, 
‘as ow this here place is called a a 
professional jeu desprit, which earned for him in 
that ——— a the reputation 
of a joker for life. Those persons, on the other 
hand, who would far rather have been anywhere 
else than in that Hall of Doom, were obliged to 
be present as witnesses. Mary herself, too, was 
there, breathless but firm, behind her thick crape 
veil, and sister Jane sat beside her, pale and 
trembling. Frederick Galton was pale enough, 
but he did not tremble, and when the indictment, 
with its terrible words, was read, he pleaded ‘ Not 
guilty’ in low but steady tones. 

Mr Creeps, Q.C., opened the case for the prosecu- 
tion with his usual impressiveness. He stated that 
it was totally unnecessary for him to advert to the 
painful interest which the circumstances upon 
which he was about to dwell had excited in the 

ublic mind, to the position which the accused had 
held in society, and to the place he had occupied, 
notwithstanding his extreme youth, in the literature 
of the day. It was an immense relief to him (the 
learned counsel), that at least it did not devolve 
upon him to lay te the —— prisoner at 
the bar the foul crime of Wilful Murder; the 
prosecution had decided that there were no 

ds for pressing that accusation. It would 
we been a terrible thing, he owned, to have had 
to fix upon a fellow-creature, so young—so fi 


tion is in a great measure arbitrary, and that the 
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the ~ "5 it would neve, howe Cr dreadful mission, 
ind e repeated, to have to press against 
ae individual, an accusation which, if proved, 
must have resulted in his execution in front of 
yonder prison. Yet, if he had been so instructed, 
that mission must have been fulfilled; and now, 
when he had still to urge a very weighty accusation 
inst this unhappy youth—the crime of Man- 
ter—he intended to fulfil his mission, 
inful as it was; and he most solemnly warned 
the jury there impannelled in defence of the 
dearest interests of Society, to do their duty too, 
and not to be swayed by sympathy or sentiment, 
which, however natural and even creditable to 
them in other situations, would, in their present 
position as jurymen, be at once pernicious and 
criminal. 

It had never, alas, been his lot to conduct a case 
more conclusive than the one now confided to his 
c . The chain of evidence was unbroken 
throughout, and led directly to the prisoner at the 
bar. Almost always, in similar cases, the testimony 
was of a more or less circumstantial kind, but in the 
resent a witness would be brought forward, who, 

imself unseen, had actually beheld with his own 
eyes, the struggle which resulted in the death 
of the deceased at the hands of the accused person. 
Under such circumstances, there was no need that 
any ‘ motive’ for commission of the crime should 
be established against the prisoner; he should 
therefore not enlarge upon the painful fact that the 
deceased and the accused had once been intimate, 
but had of late been upon the worst of terms with 
one another; and moreover, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that the deceased entertained the gravest 
suspicions of the conduct of the prisoner with 
relation to his (the deceased’s) wife. His learned 
friend, he perceived, was about to take exception 
to this statement ; but when he added that Mrs 
Meyrick herself, the widow of the deceased, would 
presently be called in corroboration—not, indeed, 
of the reasonableness of those suspicions, but of 
the fact of their existence—he concluded that his 
learned friend would consider silence to be his 
better course. Finally, he was not in a position 
to anticipate the defence that would be set up 
in the prisoner’s behalf by his learned friend ; 
but if that defence was (as it was whispered to 
be), that he was not responsible for his actions, 
then the j must be well persuaded before 
admitting such an audacious—considering all the 
circumstances, he had almost said quholiieaes 
plea, that the prisoner was labouring from such a 

efect of reason as not to know the nature of the 
act he was committing ; or if he did know it, that 
he was not aware that he was doing wrong. 

After stating the main facts of the case, of which 
like everybody in the court we are ourselves aware, 
Mr Creeps proceeded to call the identical witnesses 
who given evidence before the coroner’s jury. 
The only one of these to whom any questions were 

ut in cross-examination, was the homeless : 

e had been supplied with somewhat more decent 
oo than he wore upon his appearance 

‘ore the coroner—for otherwise, it would have 
been n/ that all the Beauty and Fashion 
should have left the court—but his countenance 
was not at all less haggard, though his clothes 
were less ragged, nor his behaviour less like that 
of a hunted criminal. The judge, the police, the 
jury, the barristers, the attorneys, were to him 


only different species of a race whose hand had 
been ever against his own, and not seldom twisted 
in his neckcloth, from the gutter which had been 
his cradle, until now. He glared upon them with 
mingled ferocity and wonder ; he felt himself in a 
false ition; with the dock he was familiar 
eno but the witness-box was altogether a 
novelty to him. He seemed to think every question 
was directed to trip him up, to establish the fact 
that it was high time that he should be marched 
off and put into prison uniform, and fed through 
a hole in a cell door, as usual. He had been out 
of jail for nearly six months. 
the intention of Mr Griffiths had been to shew 
- his client had not — the deed laid to 
is charge, here was an irable opportunity. 
Here was a witness whom it would heoe bene the 
easiest work in the world to turn inside out ; but 
that not being the learned counsel’s object, he 
resisted the temptation, notwithstanding that his 
forensic mouth watered to do it, and only mani- 
pulated the poor fellow a little to see how he would 
mould. His observant eye had detected a change in 
the beggar’s glance when, wandering from one part 
of the court to the other, like a frightened bird that 
seeks an outlet, it had fallen upon Frederick Galton. 
This man was at all events favourable to his 
client’s cause. ‘My good man, observed Mr Grif- 
fiths, when the poor wretch had finished his evi- 
dence, ‘when you first saw from your resting-place 


behind the tree, the prisoner at the bar come across | 


the Park, did you observe anything peculiar in his 
manner ?’ 


‘My good man’ dropped his eyes a moment like | 


one who is used to look for inspiration from 
beneath rather than from above, and responded 
curtly : ‘ Well, yes I did, sir.’ 

‘Ah, you did, did you. Now please to tell the 
court how the prisoner looked—how he behaved 
himself ?’ 

‘Well, he come very slow, and every now and 
then he stop, and mumbled at the nosegay as he 
’eld in his ’and. Then he would take off his ’at, 
and the hair would blow back his ’air like the 
picture over the Hangel at ’Ampton; and he talked 
as though there was somebody by, the likes of 
which I never see before, unless when a cove’s 
asleep. Then, when the other party come up all 
of a sudden and — at his throat, I thought 
this party would have gone right off—he looked 
so scared 


‘You mean that you thought he would have 
fainted.’ 

‘Ay, just so. I should think he jumped a foot 
or two in the hair. Then the other party loosed 
his ’old to snatch at the flowers, and this, ere chap 
he wouldn’t give them up, and to it they went ; 
here Mr Griffiths indulged in a premonitory cough, 
and the witness did not conclude his sentence with : 
’ammer and tongs,’ as he had intended. 

‘Very good; we know all that, m good 
man; but when the contest Pacer Hw. § Ow 
did the prisoner behave then? You have seen a 

many “rough and tumbles,” in your life, my 
riend, I dare say; now how did he behave—of 
course, he would be excited under such circum- 
stances—but did he behave as a person who has 
om the a hand in such a conflict generally 
oes behave ?” 

‘Certainly not, sir; he behaved more like a fool 

in my judgment. Instead of sticking atop o’ the 
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ay 


other chap and keeping his ’ed well under water, 
he got away from him directly he felt hisself was 
loose, and ran away across the park, all wet and 


drippin’, and his eyes half out of their sockets, for | bar? 


all the world like a mad fellow.’ 

Re-examined by Mr Creeps as to whether the 
mumbling at the nosegay ‘ was not in point of fact 
simply kissing it ;’ ‘my good man’ replied that it 
was not. 

The footman of the Deceased deposed to the fact 
that Mr Frederick Galton left his master’s house a 
little after daybreak upon the morning in question, 
with a bouquet in his possession. 

He could not favour Mr Creeps with the infor- 
mation as to whether it was his mistress’s bouquet 
or not. He did not know as to the bouquet-holder. 
The prisoner was not carrying the bouquet in his 
hand, but in his pocket. As far as witness knew, 
it was customary to carry bouquets in the hand 
only. 

a by Mr Griffiths—The flowers 
were peeping out of the front-pocket of the prisoner’s 
summer-coat. There was no attempt to conceal 
their presence there—certainly not. The prisoner 
was very much excited indeed ; yes, ned eer ily 
80; quite out of himself, as one might say. 

Re-examined by Mr Creeps.—M. de Lernay, the 
ee a 4 been — i 
paralysis during supper less than an hour before, 
and in the presence of the prisoner. That was not 
sufficient in his (the witness’s) opinion to produce 
extraordinary excitement. 

‘Call Eugenie Meyrick,’ said Mr Creeps. At the 
mention of this name there was what the French call 
‘agitation’ in the court. Silken garments rustled 
everywhere as their wearers turned themselves 
towards the witness for a long and steady inspec- 
tion of the deportment of their sister under her 

ievous trouble. All had heard of her; many 
fad seen her, the brightest ornament of a brilliant 
scene ; some had even taken her hand and smiled 
their thanks as they departed from her own roof 
after ‘a delightful evening’ The Bar, who had 
their speculations as to what Creeps would make 
of her, ceased to make-believe to be studying their 
own briefs, and left off drawing caricatures of the 
‘good man’ self-appropriated Mr Griffiths, in 
order to concentrate their attention upon the fasci- 
nating and fashionable widow. Even the judge 
settled his gold spectacles ; the ridge of his 
nose with greater solicitude than usual, so that no 
necessity for alteration in that important particular 
might presently withdraw his attention from the 
coming witness, 

‘May we ask you to raise your veil, madam,’ 
observed Mr Creeps, assuming an expression of 

t blandness. To some hearts within the court 

e seemed to speak like a surgeon who requests 
that the patient should bare his limb as a pre- 
liminary to amputation ; but to the majority his 
request afforded unmitigated satisfaction. It might, 
of course, have been desirable that the jury should 
see her features, but half the attraction of the 
show would have been lost did not the spectators 
see them too. 

Eugenie had never looked so beautiful ; and yet 
so woful, that the man must have had a hard heart 
who regarded her beauty rather than her woe. 

‘You are the widow of the deceased John 
Meyrick—are you not, madam ?’ 


to the utmost extremity of the court as plainly as 
that of the crier. 
’ How long have you known the prisoner at the 


* About two years’ 
‘You knew fim when he was at college, did you 


‘You met him occasionally at dinners, picnics, 
and the like ; and he sometimes came to your own 
house, and spent a morning or an afternoon with 
you alone ?’ 

*I met him several times at the table of Dr Her- 
mann, the principal of his college. I have been at 
water-parties in his company, perhaps, half-a-dozen 
times. He has several mornings, and, doubt- 
less, several afternoons, at my father’s invitation, 
in our house, and sometimes my father was not 
present.’ 

‘Upon your engagement with your late husband, 
the prisoner’s visits, however, and, in fact, his inti- 
macy with you altogether, were discontinued ?’ 

‘ At the time of my engagement Mr Galton left 
the university, and came to reside in London? 

‘Did he leave in consequence of your engage- 
ment ?” 

* Certainly not.’ 

‘Previous to your acquaintanceship with the 
prisoner, the deceased and he were on terms of 
intimate friendship, I believe ?’ 

‘They had, I believe, been playfellows together 
as boys. I do not think they were ever what could 
be called friends’ 

*Why not ?’ 

‘Their dispositions and pursuits were totally 
at Yon think, haps, that th 

‘You think, perhaps, that there was too great 
ey of merit between them ? 

*T do,’ 


‘And that the superiority did not lie upon the 
side of your husband ?’ 

The witness did not reply. 

* At all events, the intimacy between these two 
men, whether it was friendship or not, ceased 
altogether when you became engaged ?” 

* It had ceased before.’ 

* But not before they had both known you ?’ 

‘I am not sure, but I think not’ 

‘ After your marriage, your husband often 

ressed himself in violent terms against the 
prisoner—in a word, whether with or without 
cause, he was jealous ?” 

* He was jealous without cause.’ 

‘Unknown to — husband, you one day went 
to Somers Town, I believe ?’ 

*T did,’ 

‘In order to see the prisoner ?” 

*No ; I went to see his wife’ 

* Had you been previously a friend of Mrs 
Galton’s ? 

*No?’ 

‘ Had you ever seen her before in all your life ?” 

‘No. 

‘Then what induced you to undertake an 
expedition, which you could not but be aware 
would be eer to your husband, to visit a 
person with whom you had no previous acquaint- 
ance ?” 

‘I decline to state.’ 

Sensation in the court, during which Mr Creeps 


Iam, Her voice was low, but could be heard 


consulted with his attorney. 
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h 
I have full power to do so—unless, indeed, e 
answer, you must needs have criminated yourself. 
Well, although you did not go to Somers Town 
with the intention of seeing the prisoner at the bar, 
you did see him, did you not ?’ 

‘I did see him.’ 

‘ He afterwards walked with you a portion of the 
way home, I think }’ 

* He did’ 


‘I shall not press the question, madam, ye 


' be your husband ever aware of this visit of 
yours }’ 

*I cannot say’ The witness added with effort : 
*To the best of my belief he had made himself 
aware of it.’ 

* You did not tell him yourself, however, at all 
events }’ 

‘I never exchanged a word with him from the 
time of that occurrence until his death.’ 

‘What! you went to Somers Town on the 17th 
of June; your husband returns home that night, 
or the next morning’—— 

‘He is brought home intoxicated, observed the 
judge, referring to his notes. 

* Very true, my lud—thank you, my lud—but 
is it possible, madam, that, although in his dressing- 
room, which adjoins your own apartment, the 
whole of that next day, you never even addressed 
one another ?” 

4 never ee one 2 - 4 

e was then so wi an 
jealousy—doubtless exaggerated by drink—that he 
would not even speak to you; nor would he take 
part in the festivities which were being held in his 
own house upon the evening in question ?” 

Eugenie made no reply. 

‘Is it not true, madam, that his feelings had 
been so excited as even to cause him during the 
very period in which these festivities were occurring 
to attempt, or at least to make preparations for 
=~ self-destruction ?” 

*No,’ 


‘But we have it in evidence. Your own maid 
has deposed to the fact, that a silken-rope, with 4 
| slip-knot in it—a bell-rope from your own room, I 
think it was—was found coiled under his pillow, 
upon the very bed where he had been lying 
solong. Do you mean to tell me that he 
not intended to use that rope for the purpose of 
suicide ?” 

* Yes.’ 

Aue f what else could he have proposed to do 
i with it ?” 

She had sworn to speak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. If she did 
her reply would be: ‘I believe that my unsband 
intended, with that rope, to strangle not himself, 
but me.’ Yet, what good could such a declaration 
effect for anybody ? and what incalculable pain—if 
° it was believed at all—would it produce in the 
rude but honest old squire at Casterton, and in 
that childless mother, for whom John Meyrick 
himself had kept one sound spot to the last in his 
corrupted heart? Perhaps, too, respect for that 
great city of re Death, to which the poor 
wretch had fled, bade her spare his memory. 

‘I incline to the belief, said she, ‘that my late 
husband rather wished people to imagine that he 
intended to commit suicide, than seriously contem- 
plated such an act in his own mind.’ 


been about the last man in the world to hang 
— voluntarily—but it was not the whole 
tru 


The audience, which had been upon the tiptoe 
of expectation for some horrible surmise, settled 
down again, relieved, but disappointed. Mr Creeps 
himself, too, looked a little ed. 

‘I will not prolong an ordeal,’ said he, ‘ which 
cannot but be very painful to you, madam, much 
further; but with respect to this bouquet—you 
presented it, I believe, to the prisoner at the 
with your own hand ?’ 

. s did, sir.’ . ; . 

‘You were upon the point of going a 
madam—were you not—when you eich as 
summons to attend this court as a witness ?’ 

*I was, sir’ 

Mr Creeps, with one intelligent glance at the 
jury, resumed his seat. 


‘What was the cause of your being about to 
leave this country, Mrs Meyrick ?” 

* My father’s dangerous illness. He was advised 
to start for the south of France immediately, and 
he could not do so without me’ 

‘And with respect to this bouquet, of which so 
much has been made, are we to understand, as my 
learned brother has left it to be understood, that 
you presented it to the prisoner at the bar as a gift 
from you to him ?’ 

‘I gave it to him in order that he might take it 
home, and present it to his wife from me.’ 

Re-examined by Mr Creeps.—t Supposing that 
such was your intention, madam—that you 
intended to send these flowers to a lady whom you 
had only seen once in your life, by the hand of her 
husband, with whom you were on terms of inti- 
macy—do you not think it possible that the 
prisoner at the bar might have flattered himself 
that the bouquet was, in fact, for him ?’ 

‘No, sir; or if he did’-——— She paused. 

‘Well, madam—well,’ repeated Creeps, like 
one upon the very verge of a great discovery. 

‘If he did, replied Eugenie calmly, ‘he must 
have been Mad indeed.’ 


CHAPTER XLVIIL—FOR THE DEFENCE. 


The case for the prosecution being closed, Mr 
Griffiths rose and said: ‘It does not lie in my 

wer, gentlemen of the jury, to rebut the evidence 
rought forward against my unhappy client, so far, 
at least, as the commission of the crime imputed to 
him is concerned, and it does not lie in my inten- 
tion. That he did the deed does not admit of 
argument, nor is it more difficult to guess, with 
—— minute Ramer y ~ 5 oy deed = 
wrought. My learn ien: very properly 
told sou that Yt is impossible to lay the charge of 
Wilful Murder against the accused. He might 
have added, that it would be equally impossible to 
convict him of —. graver than that of Justifi- 
able Homicide, which, as you are well aware, is no 
offence at all. The conflict, which resulted so 
fatally for himself, was re thrust by the 
Deceased—maddened with groundless jealousy, and 
hate, and drink—upon the prisoner at the bar. 
I say jealousy, because my learned friend has 
chosen to bring this painful feature of the case 


my ppy client. My client is as 


This was true—for John Meyrick would have 


before your notice with the object of prejudici 
unha Innocent of 


ah 


A) 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 


that social crime which has been hinted at, as of 


the more serious charge which the prosecution | d 


has been compelled to abandon, I deny that 
any ground of jealousy existed once for all. I 

ight have disproved it, had it been necessary ; and 
if I had thought that the virtuous and admirable 
demeanour of the last witness could have been lost 
upon so intelligent a jury, I would have done s0 ; 
but I did not do so, because, in any cross-examina- 
tion of Mrs Meyrick, I must have elicited much 
harm concerning her late husband. I did not do 
so, | repeat, only because I wished, as far as pos- 
sible, to the memory of the dead. 

Why, i. it will be asked, did not the prisoner at 
the bar, having been thus groundlessly attacked, and 
having, in self-defence, been compelled to slay his 
adversary, being conscious of the commission, I do 
not say, of no crime, but even of no misdemeanour 
—why, it will be asked, did not the prisoner at the 
bar at once repair to the nearest police-station— 
situated in the very direction, too, which it has 
been proved he did take after the commission of 
the presumed offence, and describe the occurrence, 
with all those details which we have heard from an 
eye-witness did actually take place—why did he not 
do this? I will tell you, gentlemen of the jury; it 
was because he was —because he was unaware 
of what he did, or what he omitted todo. If he 
was sane, what would happen to him even now— 
to-day? At the worst, a few months’, or, more 
likely, a few days’, imprisonment ; at the best, and 
most probably, acquittal as having committed a 
Justifiable Homici Can you suppose, then, 
that I should be instructed to defend from so 
trifling a peril on such a ground as Insanity, 
which, if allowed, might consign him to a life-long 
imprisonment, unless my unhappy client were 

y and truly Insane—unaccountable for his 
actions. Would not the defence proposed be 
worse in its consequences than the worst punish- 
ment which it was designed to elude? Surely the 
consideration of this fact might alone convince you 
that the plea which I have to urge must needs be 
genuine. I shall bring forward, however, other 
evidence—the direct testimony of frien 
and relatives, which, of itself, will be amply suffi- 
cient to establish that the prisoner at the bar has 
been long deprived of his reason to such an extent 
as to render him not answerable to the laws ; an 
I shall also bring forward medical evidence of the 
most unimpeachable kind. Finally, I shall prove 
the existence of insanity in the prisoner’s family. 
Any one of these species of evidence would, I 
conceive, be sufficient to convince you that my 
unfortunate client is legally i nsible for the 
deed laid to his charge; but their cumulative 
testimony is such, that I cannot — a mind 
80 obstinate or so obtuse as to be capable of resist- 


it. 
te will doubtless be ed by my learned 
friend, that the eminence which the accused has 
earned for himself at such an early age in periodi- 
cal literature, militates strongly against the plea 
which I have been instructed to urge on his behalf ; 
but I need not tell you that persons of genius, and 
especially of literary genius, are most liable to the 
dread infliction of madness, and, indeed, are sel- 
dom apne of taking care of themselves or their 
own affairs. Nay, it will be seen, that at an early 


regnant 
with intelligence and yg They are 
é Thought, so that it was ob- 
vious that the condition of mind was recurrent 
—habitual, in fact—in which such Midsummer 
Madness had been penned : 


“ When the doors have closed behind us, and the voices 
died away, 

Do the singers cease their singing, and the children end 
their play ? 

Do the words of wisdom well no more through the calm 
lips of age? 

Are the fountains dried whence the young draw hopes 
too Sor the faith of the sage ? 

And, like the flower that closes up when the East begins 


to glow, 

Doth the maiden’s beauty fade from off her tender cheek 
and brow ? 

Are they all but subtle spirits changing into those and 


To vex us with a feignéd sorrow, or to mock us while 

please ? 

All this world a scene phantasmal, shifting aye to some- 
thing strange, 

Such as, if not disenchanted, one might mark in act to 


nge. 

See the unembodied beings that we hold of our own kind, 

Friend and Foe, and Kin and Lover, each a help to 
make us blind, 

Set to watch our lonely hours, ambushing about our path, 

That our eyes may never open till their lids are closed in 


And when so closed, will these things be as though we 
ne er % 
And een without those tears which are dried swift as 
the dews by the Morn, 
That makes us feel these Fancies more, so strange doth 


i appear, 
How the memory of a dead man dies with those he held 
most dea 


tT; 
As though there was an end, with Life, of the mockery 
that beguiles 
Our every act, tricks out our woes, and cheats us of our 


8 
And makes to love, and scorn, and hate, and paris and 
reconciles.” 


‘Gentlemen of the jury, we have caused twelve 
copies of this most extraordinary production to be 
printed, which will be placed in your hands, lest 
you may imagine that any latent meaning in the 
verses may have escaped you through my delivery 
of them. What would have been your state of 
mind, I ask, upon finding that any son of your 
own—of whom, too, you had entertained hi 


hopes—had com sed such a piece of writing? Fine 
pieces of estar tod before now been com by 
ement, 


ts absolutely insane, and even in co 
But when has there been such a piece of poetry as 
this, composed by a sane mind? I have said that 
no meaning whatever can be found in it; but I 
correct myself thus far, and own that there is this 
much to be gathered from it—the incontestable 
fact of the insanity of the writer. I will put aside 


the inexplicable allusions to the Singers and the 
Children, the Fountains and the Flower, and even 


age this very literary faculty of the accused was 
manifested in a manner which, while it evidenced 


Maiden 


the totally unexpected reference to the 
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Heavens ! what maiden ?) and confine myself 

to the mention of the “subtle Spirits,” i 
into “ those and these,” (these what ?) and m } 
him—the prisoner at the bar. Why, was not this 
notion of feing haunted by spirits one of the most 
common forms of mental delusion? As for this 
world being nothing but a “scene phantasmal”— 
the time, gentlemen of the jury, has arrived 
when it is customary for the court to take some 
slight refreshment, and I will not detain you any 
longer over a subject upon which you are as 
capable of exercising as sound a judgment as myself. 

e question, could a sane man write such verses ? 
is not one which requires any technical knowl 
of any sort to answer it, but demands a reply in the 
negative from every person endowed with common 
sense.’ 


ON THE CLIFFS. 


Waizs the little ones gather flowers, 
Or rustle about in the corn, 

I'll pray to the sea 

To bring to me, 
The schooner, the Golden Horn. 


The horizon, gray and dim, 
Scarce darker than the sky, 
Hides all behind, 

That I fain would find. 
Would I had power to fly 


Like the gull that now alights 

On the waves with its snowy breast ; 
And a moment more 
Whirls over the shore— 

On sea nor land at rest. 


Little gray blots of ships ; 
Nearer, a tawny sail, 

Ochry red; 

And overhead, 
The breath of a southern gale. 


A dancing, glittering sea, 

Purple and laughing green ; 
With a ripple of gold 
On every fold, 

And a ruffle of surf between. 


The barley is glossy as silk, 
Bowing to every cloud ; 
And clickety-clack, 
Tickety-tack, 
The bird's rattle sounds so loud. 


The wind-mill there on'the hill 
Is tossing its arms about ; 
Signalling 
To the ships on the wing, 
And the waves below that shout. 


Glitter and dance, ye waves, 

And bear my darling home ; 
The boy with the hair 
Curling so fair— 

T love him where’er he roam. 


Who knows but those broad brown sails, 
Rounding the Foreland there, 

Bring him to me 

From over the sea, 
Safe from the cruel gales. 


No! for they tack again, 

And bear away to the west ; 
And he I know, 
Straight, straight would go 

Back to his mother’s breast. 


The poppies are fluttering red 
Over the chalk-cliff’s edge ; 
Nodding to me, 
And then to the sea, 
From every sun-burnt ledge. 


The wild geranium, too, 

Has a butterfly fluttering round ; 
But the thistle’s alone. 
My own—my own, 

He is far on the rolling Sound. 


Blow homeward, gentle wind ; 
Blow from the Baliic shore ; 
And poppies, I pray, 
Bend all one way, 
To shew he will come once more. 


Break faster, faster, surf ; 
Charge thousands all abreast ; 
Roll mountain high, 

So the little ship fly, 
And bring my bird to his nest. 
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THE EXTRA DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, PRICE 3d., 
ENTITLED 


TENANTS AT WILL, 


Has been issued sooner than was at first intended. The 
Guost Stortss of which it is composed are the following : 


The Story of the House in Garden Reach. 
The Painted Room at Blackstone Manor. 
The Ghost in the Top-Story. 

Experiences of Farthing Lodge. 

The Haunted Grange. 

The Underground Ghost. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL IN VOLUMES. 

Hitherto the above periodical has, in addition to the 
Weekly and Monthly issue, been published in Half-yearly 
Volumes at 4s. 6d. This method has now been discarded, 
and an issue in YEARLY Volumes substituted. , 

The Volume for 1864 will be ready before Christmas, 
and will be found, from the elegance of the external 
design—as well, it is hoped, as from the internal matter 
—to be suited alike for the Liprary, Partoun, or 
DrawinG-Room. 

It will, in short, form an elegant and appropriate 
Gift-book for Christmas or the New-Year. Its price 
will be 9s. 

Back Numbers, and the cloth Case for binding the 
Volume, may be had by ordering from any Bookseller 
in Great Britain or the Colonies. 
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